






































CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENT 

2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES' HOOI 
ft GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAH-NETTES, % GUINEA 

Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 

Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6a. 

Ladies having Schools to employ 

Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linen, Long-cloth, Ac., 
necessary for the “ Trousseau.’* 

Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMFLET! 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea. 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

u THIS PART OP THE BUSINESS UNDER THB 

MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES' RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1ft Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6<L 
Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 55 TO 8* GUINEA 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little girls, 

2ft Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 



53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 




frlti) /«rnt Atwrliser. 


Septemhery 1862, 
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PATENT 



CAMBRIC FRILLINGS 

. %° RS D ^ RABLE 1N V'ejr than any other material, 5 
11 mven Hem and Gathering Thread, ready for Jewing on the 



This Width 


No. 10, 


L °d 2j inch, and 3 & 3|inch for the New Parifian Frilled Petticoats. 
This Width —-- No. 7 

For Ladies’ Dreffing Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Gowns, &c. 

This Width - N 0< 3. 

Frocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, &all kinds of Frills 

This Width- No. 2. 

Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Nightcaps, & all varieties of Tuckers 

This Width- No. 1. 

For the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, and for a Lace Foundation. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Lths, and is adapted for the Sallies and Strings ufed in all kinds 
.adies and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

old by all refpe£iable Drapers , in Wrappers, each containing 12 yards. 
jenuine article bears the names of J.&J.CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 

Mahogany Box containing a complete Assortment can be 
shased by Drapers of any Wholesale House for £3 17 s. 6d. 


























ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


«tttt ttpv WARRANTED.—The most varied Assortment 

C U 0 t tSFe COTL^ " Xl warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BUR¬ 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Ivory Handles. 


3l-inch ivory handles. 

3f-inch fine ivory handles . . . . • 

4-inch ivory balance handles c • • 

4-inch fine ivory handles. 

4-inch finest African ivory handles . . 

Ditto, with silver ferules. 

Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules . . 

Nickel electro silver handles, any pattern 
Silver handles of any pattern _. . . . 

Bone and Horn Handles—Knives and 
Forks per^Dozen. 

White bone handles.• • 

Ditto, balance handles '. 

Black horn, rimmed shoulders. 

Ditto, very strong riveted handles . • * 


Table 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 


s. d. 
12 6 
15 0 
18 0 
24 0 
32 0 
40 0 
50 0 


Dessert 

Knives 

per 

Dozen. 


26 0 
33 0 

43 0 


s. d. 
11 0 
21 0 
17 0 
12 0 


s. d. 
8 6 
17 0 
14 0 
9 0 


Carvers 

per 

Pair. 


s. d. 
4 3 


s. d. 
2 6 
4 6 
4 0 
3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 

of the new plated fish-carvers. 

W 7 TTTTAM S BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
WILLIAM, b. B U itlUDi o of 500 Illustrations of his lllimited stock of 

may be had gratis and■ ^p^LP^i^giJJerand Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nicke Ranees Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, 

Stoves, Fenders, MarbleChimneyPie^s Kitchen R S ^ P Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet 
Clocks, Table Cutlery Baths Toilet W«*Tumei£ showrooms at 39 OXFORD STREET 

t an^ NEWMAN STSi; 6 PERRY’S PLACE; and 1 NEWMAN 

MEWS, LONDON. 


SjUVGSTEES’ 

jgiiu and Alpaca Umbrellas, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 



3 , 148 , 00 © 


< SANGSTERS’ ALPACA * Umbrellas, for which 
they have been again awarded a 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


rvo boon made under their Patent Those Umbrellas 
lay be had of all Dealers, and should have Labels beai - 
,g the woixls, ‘Sangsters’ Alpaca^ Goods of then 
, M-imifaptnw haviner the word ‘ Makers. 


W. & J. SAN6STER, PATENTEES, 

140 Regent Street. 94 Fleet Street. 

10 Royal Exchange. 75 Cheapside. 


IM.B.—OBSERVE THE NAME. 


A, . -Uw •* .. ..... ....... . > /A 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


Other kinds can be obtained cheaper, but, being unsaleable upon their own 
merit, are often substituted for PATENT CORN FLOUR. Families are there- 
iore very respectfully invited to write upon orders “ BROWN & POLSON.” 


BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN 


JOSEPH GI1LOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 


„ Fo , r I ; a - d . ie v,y S r e ;-7 F0 T r i ne neat writ n g ’ es P eciaI ’y on thick and highly-finished papers, 
Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. f > 

For General Use.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing. —Nos. 3,164,166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 

For Gentlemen’s Use -FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 

BROAD L poiNTs rrel ^ N °‘ 808 ' The Patent Magnum Bonum ’ No * 263 - In Medium and 

For General Writing. No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen 
For Commerce 1 Purposes.-The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382 
Ihe celebrated Iom^hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
1 ublic Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World . 


wholesale and for exportation, at the 

Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 96 New Street 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

rimm;el’s perfume vaporizer, 

AnElegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
ol flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Sirand, & 21 Cornhill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Ixaliens, Paris. 
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ORLEY farm advertiser. 


Alien s Patent Portmanteaus and 

Travelling' Bags with square openings. 



LADIES’ WARDROBE TRUNKS, 

DRESSING BAGS WITH SILVER FITTINGS, 

DESPATCH MM* 

Writing and Dressing CaseSj 

AND 500 OTHER ARTICLES FOR HOME OR CONTINENTAL 
TRAVELLING. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


J. W. ALLEN, MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE, 

22 and 31 West Strand, London, W.C. 


KEATING’S 

PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL. 


H AYING frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVEE 

OIL, as imported by Mr. THOMAS KEATING, I can testify that it is uniformly of 
the best and purest quality that can he desired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient 
properties of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated, at the same time, with 
anydisagreeable and irritating qualities resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus 
making it an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
Assistant Physician to the Koyal General Dispensary, &c. &c. 
September 27 th, 1861. 


Sold in Half-pint Bottles, Is. 6c?.; Pints, 2s. 6c?. ; Quarts, 4s. 6c?.; or in Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6c?.; Imperial Measure, at 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 

K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended 

by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 

Sold in Boxes, Is. ljc?.; Tins, 2s. 9c?., 4s. 6c?., and 11s. each. THOMAS KEATING 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists . 
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Chapman and Hall’s Hew Publications, 

193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Now ready, demy 8vo., with Portrait and Maps, Vol. ITI., 20s., 

1 TISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 

A* FREDERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Vols. I. and II., 8vo., third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 

MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, the Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo., 34s., 

NORTH AMERICA. By Anthony Teollope, Author of 

***" • The West Indies and the Spanish Main.’ 

FRANCATELLI’S NEW WORK. 

One vol. post 8vo., 12s., with numerous Illustrations in Chromo-lithography 

THE ROYAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CONFEC- 

TIONER: a Practical Treatise on the Art of Confectionery in all its Branches. By 
CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, late Maitre d’HGtel to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 

TJOADS A!ND RAILS, and their Practical Influence on 

Human Progress, Past, Present, and to Come. By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

Tf Zu su Sgestive book on matters about which few men are so well qualified to speak as the author 
It wiH provoke discussion and win the notice of that wide circle of refers who, whfie ^ey gratify a 
USGfUl Informatlon ’ are b ^ no means disinclined for the entertainment of J Sw good 

Two vols. post 8vo., 21s., 

ARIETTA: a Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Teollope. 

“ Trollope has excelled himself in ‘ Marietta.’ It is a charming book-charmin* not onlv for its 
exquisitely graphic a nd accurate pictures of Italian life, in country and city, but still more for its^admir- 
able delineations of character. . . It is Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s best novel yet.”_ Press. 

Post 8vo., 9s., 

T 7 UROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST 

J-* OF AFRICA; with Remarks on the Slave Trade and the Supply of Cotton 
Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 11 ' 


By 


Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s.; proofs, 31s. 6d., 

HUNTING BITS. By H. K. Beowne (Phiz). 12 Illustra- 

tions, coloured. 

Two vols. post 8vo., 21s., 

PICTURES OF GERM A N LIFE IN THE 

A and 17th CENTURIES. By Here FREYTAG, Author of 


Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 


15th, 16th, 

Debit and Credit.’ 


‘‘Anything more graphic than these pictures of the social and political life of Germany, from the 15th 

Herr Frey tag combines research, lucidi^aud descrip^Uve 


Post 8vo., 10s. 6c?., 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. (Second Series.) By 

A ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of‘The Dutch at Home,’&c Translated bv 
LASCELLES WRAXALL. ’ translated by 

"Again is M. Esquirosi holding up the mirror to Englishmen, with knowledge good humour ™ 
lienee, and accuracy. In this volume he discourses of clubs, theatres, the nrfi^ umi 
intelligently, with a little satire, involving much good sense, and a faithful puroose of denWinJnl ght y ' 
are. His picture of a Derby day is vivid, variegated, and life-like.’’-XwS depiCtmg us as we 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


By Authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 

In a handsome royal 8vo. volume, 7s. 6c?., 

THE ITALIAN SCULPTURE COLLECTIONS OF THE 

“*■ .SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM; a Descriptive Catalogue, comprising an Account 
of ( the Acquisitions from the Gigli and Campagna Collections. Illustrated with 20 
Engravings. By J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A., &c., Superintendent of the Art Collections 
of the South Kensington Museum. 


S T. 


In fcap. 8 vo., 5s., 

CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. 

Author of ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ &c. 


By Henry Taylor. 


U p 


In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s., 

THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN: a Handbook for 

Travellers, and a Travel-book for the Library. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With 
100 Illustrations from original Sketches by the Author. 


WALTER WHITE’S HOME AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. Second Edition. 

Post 8vo., 9s. 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. Second Edition, post 8vo., 10s. 6A 
A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition, with a Map, post 8vo., 4s. 

A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, and a TRIP TO THE SCILLY 
ISLES. Second Edition, post 8vo., with four Maps, 4s. 

A JULY HOLIDAY IN SAXONY, BOHEMIA, AND SILESIA. Post 8vo., 9s. 
ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL. Post 8vo., 9s. 

Cheap Edition, post 8vo., 18th Edition, Is., 

AUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, and the Money we made 

O by it. 

Demy 8vo., 15s., with Index, 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. 

-cL FOX BOURNE. 

“ This is a very good book indeed. The author has much taste, much sense, and considerable historical 
insight—qualities absolutely essential in a biography of Sir Philip Sidney. He has further followed an 
excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the Sate Paper Office, and his industry has disinterred several 
documents wl^ich throw light on obscure points in Sidney’s history .”—Saturday lieview. 


NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 

To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, each Part to contain two Illustrations by Phiz. 
Just Published, Part VIII., Is., 

T>ARRINGTON. By Charles Leyer, Author of ‘Harry 

Lorrequer,’ 4 Charles O’Malley,’ &c. 


In Monthly Parts, with Two Illustrations, by J. E. Millais, Is. each. 

Part XIX., just published, 

ARLEY FARM. By Anthony Trollope. Volume I. 

v/ w ith 20 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, handsomely bound in cloth, 11s., now ready. 

Post 8vo., 8s., 

POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE IN 1861 - 62 . 

A By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo., 6s., 

L AST POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Fifth Edition, in 
3 vols. fcap. 8vo., 18s. 

AURORA LEIGH. The Fifth Edition, fcap. 8vo., 7s. with Ported*/ 

POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. Crown 8vo., 4s. 


CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 
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Second Edition, 2 vols, fcap. 870 ., 16s., 

DOBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Also in 2 vols. fcap. 8 vo., 12s., 

MEN AND WOMEN. 

Fourth Edition, fcap. 8 vo., 3 s. 6 c?., 

TANNHAUSER; or, The Battle of the Bards. A Poem 

A By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 

“ It is seldom that anything so good is published. The songs of the bards are perhaps not quite up to 
the level of the narrative, but the narrative is almost uniformly impressive and poetical We hope that 
two writers who can do so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future ” 
—Saturday Review. 

Post 8 vo., with Illustrations, 7s. 6 c?., 

rjOTTON: the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological 

^ Conditions involved in its Successful Cultivation. With an Account of the Actual 
Conditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern or Cotton States of North 
America. By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Professor of Chymistry in the 
University of Alabama. 

“ An extremely useful little volume.”— Spectator. 

Second Edition, fcap. 8 vo., Is. 6 c?., 

AURSELVES, OUR FOOD, and OUR PHYSIO. By 

V/ Dr. BENJAMIN RIDGE, Author of ‘ Health and Disease,’ &c. 


Post 8 vo., 10s. 6 c?., 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By Anthony Trollope, 

Author of ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ &c. 

“ Eight talcs, some in Mr. Trollope’s happiest style; while all show that he possesses the real art of 
story-telling.”— Press. 


NEW NOVEL. 

In 3 vols. post 8 vo., 

ALIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WOKK: a Novel. By John 

V/ CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

“Decidedly one of the best novels of the season. The first chapters of‘Olive Blake’ at once prove 
that Mr. Jeaffreson has in him the right spirit of an artist.”— Examiner. 


2 vols. post 8 vo., 16s., 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 

AMERICA, from Columbus to Franklin. By J. G. KOHL. Translated by Major 
R. R. NOKL* 

‘‘Mr. Kohl’s descriptive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it in the 
higher domain of history with as much facility as he did in his picturesque travels. The volumes are a 
complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to die latest times. Major Noel has done his 


Fcap. 4to., 21s., 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND 

SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with 
Illustrations from Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources, 
drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairiiolt, F.S.A. 

Review* is one which is indispensable for an historical or archeological library .”—Saturday 

In post 8 vo., 10s. 6c?., 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE 

X CRUSADES. By Von SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. 

“No English historical library can bo complete without it London Review. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


Second Edition, with a new Preface, in 2 vols. post 8vo., 

B EATEN PATHS, and Those who Trod Them. By 

T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Author of ‘ Highways and Byways/ ‘ Traits ot Travel,’ 


* Civilized America,’ &c. 

« _ QT1 +he best book that has appeared this season. None of the anecdotes are 

stale, nothing is spun out, nothing is given second-hand; and the freshness and naivete in the style make 
us rank it very high in the class under which it is comprehended. —Press. 


Uniform Edition, in crown 8vo., 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : a History. 

2 vols. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Con- 
necting Narrative. 3 vols. 185. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF 
SCHILLER, lvol. 65. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ES¬ 
SAYS. 4 vols. 245. 


WORKS:— 

SARTOR RESARTUS. — HERO WOR¬ 
SHIP. l vol. 65. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM. — PAST AND PRESENT. 

1 vol. 65. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN RO¬ 
MANCE. l vol. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. A 
Translation. 2 vols. 12s. 


MB. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

The Fifth Edition, in 3 vols., of 

rt RE AT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 

VX A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 16 Illustrations 
bv Phiz. In one vcl. 8 vo., 9s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
In post 8vo., third Edition, 6s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


Beautifully printed, post 8vo., and carefully revised by the Author, with the Original 
' Illustrations, now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each, 

j^j-R. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. Already Published. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 


OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 
DAVID COPPEREIELD. 2 vols. 
PICTURES FROM ITALY, and 

AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 


To be followed by 


LITTLE DORBIT. 2 vols. | CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


M r. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 5s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. 6 d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6 d. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 2s. 6d. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 5s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 5s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 5s. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. Cheap Edition. 

5s. 


OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6 d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 














IMPOKTANT FAULT MEDICINE 



CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE " 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MELD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND ADD STOMACH COMPDAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

RIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


estion is a weakness or want of power 
digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
svhat we eat and drink into healthy 
r, for the proper nourishment of the 
system. It is caused by everything 
weakens the system in general, or the 
}h in particular. From it proceed 
all the diseases to which we are 
; for it is very certain, that if we could 
3 keep the stomach right we should 
ie by old age or accident. Indigestion 
ies a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
amongst the most prominent of its 
Lie effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
ippetite, sometimes attended with a 
nt craving for drink, a distension or 
* of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
heartburn, painsin the stomach,acidity, 
isant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
Timbling noise in the bowels : in some 
>f depraved digestion there is nearly a 
^te disrelish for food, but still the 
te is not greatly impaired, as at the 
period of meals persons so afflicted can 
artily, although without much gratifi- 
; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
requent attendants, general debility, 
languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
y become irritable and desponding, 
eat anxiety is observable in the coun- 
c ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
and dejected, under great appre- 
n of some imaginary danger, will start 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
3 so agitated that they require some 


time to calm and collect themselves : yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease; 
hut the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptons are, violent pal¬ 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dTeams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much, moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi¬ 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi¬ 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di¬ 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner¬ 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton's Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto¬ 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the ‘stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re¬ 
commended by the most eminent practi¬ 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Elowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter¬ 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos¬ 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro¬ 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Elowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer¬ 
tain preserver of health. 

NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex¬ 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate¬ 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im¬ 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera¬ 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum¬ 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in¬ 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. ® After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Pills , it is only doing 
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masticating or chewing the solid 
as to break down and separate the 
id small substances of meat and ve- 
mixing them well, and blending the 
ogether before they are swallowed; 

; particularly urged upon all to take 
f time to their meals and never eat 
. If you conform to this short and 
but comprehensive advice, and find 
ire are various things which others 
drink with pleasure and without in- 
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Camomile Pills , which will so promptly as¬ 
sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox¬ 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul¬ 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun¬ 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO¬ 
MILE PILLS. And-let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis¬ 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de¬ 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer¬ 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price, 13±d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Eloweks. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 

Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S FILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 












A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY! 

EXTRACT OF EIDER F10WE1 

Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beai 
ing and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a blooming 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing quf 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by contii 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and con 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
beautiful. 

d? 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendor? 

Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOTO AND RHEUMATIC PEIS 

are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tom 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. Xo other medicine can be compared 
excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, a: 
restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 

Sold by all Medicine Yendors, at Is. l|d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


IH FLUEIZA, C OUGtHS, AID COLDS 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons sufferi: 
Influenza; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing cor 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well a 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and As 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the 
benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. l|d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MRS. ORME TELLS THE STORY. 

It was late when that second day’s work was over, and when Mrs. 
Orme and Lady Mason again found themselves in the Hamworth 
carriage. They had sat in court from ten in the morning till past 
seven, with a short interval of a few minutes in the middle of the 
day, and were weary to the very soul when they left it. Lucius 
again led out his mother, and as he did so he expressed to her in 
strong language his approval of Mr. Furnival’s speech. At last 
some one had spoken out on his mother’s behalf in that tone which 
should have been used from the first. He had been very angry 
with Mr. Furnival, thinking that the barrister had lost sight of his 
mother’s honour, and that he was playing with her happiness. But 
now he was inclined to forgive him. Xow at last the truth had 
been spoken in eloquent words, and the persecutors of his mother 
had been addressed in language such as it was fitting that they 
should hear. To him the last two hours had been two hours of 
triumph, and as he passed through the hall of the court he whis¬ 
pered in his mother’s ear that now, at last, as he hoped, her troubles 
were at an end. 

And another whisper had been spoken as they passed through 
that hall. Mrs. Orme went out leaning on the arm of her son, but 
on the other side of her was Mr. Aram. He had remained in his 
seat till they had begun to move, and then he followed them. Mrs. 
Orme was already half way across the court when he made his way 
up to her side and very gently touched her arm. 

4 Sir ?’ said she, looking round. 

4 Ho not let her be too sure,’ he said. 4 Do not let her be over 
confident. All that may go for nothing with a jury.’ Then he 
lifted his hat and left her. 

All that go for nothing with a jury! She hardly understood this, 
but yet she felt that it all should go for nothing if right were done. 
Her mind was not argumentative, nor yet perhaps was her sense of 
true justice very acute. When Sir Peregrine had once hinted that 
it would be well that the criminal should be pronounced guilty, 
because in truth she had been guilty, Mrs. Orme by no means 
agreed with him. But now, having heard how those wretched 
witnesses had been denounced, knowing how true had been the 
words they had spoken, knowing how false were those assurances of 
innocence with which Mr. Furnival had been so fluent, she felt 
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something of that spirit which had actuated Sir Peregrine, and had 
almost thought that justice demanded a verdict against her friend. 

‘ Do not let her be over-confident/ Mr. Aram had said. But in 
truth Mrs. Orme, as she had listened to Mr. Furnival’s speech, had 
become almost confident that Lady Mason would be acquitted. It 
had seemed to her impossible that any jury should pronounce her 
to be guilty after that speech. The state of her mind as she 
listened to it had been very painful. Lady Mason’s hand had 
rested in her own during a great portion of it; and it would have 
been natural that she should give some encouragement to her com¬ 
panion by a touch, by a slight pressure, as the warm words of 
praise fell from the lawyer’s mouth. But how could she do so, 
knowing that the praise w’as false ? It was not possible to her to 
show her friendship by congratulating her friend on the success of a 
lie. Lady Mason also had, no doubt, felt this, for after a while her 
hand had been withdrawn, and they had both listened in silence, 
giving no signs to each other as to their feelings on the subject. 

But as they sat together in the carriage Lucius did give vent to 
his feelings. ‘ I cannot understand why all that should not have 
been said before, and said in a manner to have been as convincing 
as it was to-day.’ 

4 1 suppose there was no opportunity before the trial,’ said Mrs. 
Orme, feeling that she must say something, but feeling also how 
impossible it was to speak on the subject with any truth in the 
presence both of Lady Mason and her son. 

4 But an occasion should have been made,’ said Lucius. 4 It is 
monstrous that my mother should have been subjected to this 
accusation for months and that no one till now should have spoken 
out to show how impossible it is that she should have been guilty.’ 

4 Ah! Lucius, you do not understand,’ said his mother. 

4 And I hope I never may,’ said he. 4 Why did not the jury get 
up in their seats at once and pronounce their verdict when Mr. 
Furnival’s speech was over ? Why should they wait there, giving 
another day of prolonged trouble, knowing as they must do what 
their verdict will be ? To me all this is incomprehensible, seeing 
that no good can in any way come from it.’ 

And so he went on, striving to urge his companions to speak 
upon a subject w r hich to them did not admit of speech in his 
presence. It was very painful to them, for in addressing Mrs. 
Orme he almost demanded from her some expression of triumph. 

4 You at least have believed in her innocence,’ he said at last, 4 and 
have not been ashamed to show that you did so.’ 

4 Lucius,’ said his mother, 4 we are very weary ; do not speak to 
us now. Let us rest till we are at home.’ Then they closed their 
eyes and there was silence till the carriage drove up to the door of 
Orley Farm House. 
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The two ladies immediately went up-stairs, but Lucius, with 
more, cheerfulness about him than he had shown for months past, 
remained below to give orders for their supper. It had been a 
joy to him to hear Joseph Mason and Dockwrath exposed, and to 
listen to those words which had so clearly told the truth as to his 
mother’s history. All that torrent of indignant eloquence had been 
to him an enumeration of the simple facts,—of the facts as he knew 
them to be,—of the facts as they would now be made plain to all 
the world. At last the day had come when the cloud would be 
blown away. He, looking down from the height of his superior 
intellect on the folly of those below him, had been indignant at the 
great delay;—but that he would now forgive. 

They had not been long in the house, perhaps about fifteen 
minutes, when Mrs. Orme returned down stairs and gently entered 
the dining-room. He was still there, standing with his back to the 
fire and thinking over the work of the day. 

‘ Your mother will not come down this evening, Mr. Mason.’ 

‘ Not come down ?’ 

‘No; she is very tired,—very tired indeed. I fear you hardly 
know how much she has gone through.’ 

4 Shall I go to her ?’ said Lucius. 

4 No, Mr. Mason, do not do that. I will return to her now. And 
—but;—in a few minutes, Mr. Mason, I will come back to you 
again, for I shall have something to say to you.’ 

4 You will have tea here ?’ 

4 1 don’t know. I think not. When I have spoken to you I will 
go back to your mother. I came down now in order that you might 
not wait for us.’ And then she left the room and again went up¬ 
stairs. It annoyed him that his mother should thus keep away 
from him, but still he did not think that there was any special 
reason for it. Mrs. Orme’s manner had been strange; but then 
everything around them in these days was strange, and it did not 
occur to him that Mrs. Orme would have aught to say in her pro¬ 
mised interview which would bring to him any new cause for sorrow. 

Lady Mason, when Mrs. Orme returned to her, was sitting 
exactly in the position in which she had been left. Her bonnet 
was off and was lying by her side, and she was seated in a large 
arm-chair, again holding both her hands to the sides of her head. 
No attempt had been made to smooth her hair or to remove the dust 
and soil which had come from the day’s long sitting in the court. 
She was a woman very careful in her toilet, and scrupulously nice 
in all that touched her person. But nowall that had been neglected, 
and her whole appearance was haggard and dishevelled. 

4 You have not told him ?’ she said. 

‘ No; I have not told him yet; but I have bidden him expect 
me. He knows that I am coming to him.’ 

s 2 
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‘ And how did he look ?’ 

‘ I did not see his face.’ And then there was silence between 
them for a few minutes, during which Mrs. Orme stood at the back 
of Lady Mason’s chair with her hand on Lady Mason’s shoulder. 

‘ Shall I go now, dear ?’ said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ No; stay a moment; not yet. Oh, Mrs. Orme !’ 

‘ You will find that you will be stronger and better able to bear 
it when it has been done.’ 

4 Stronger! Why should I wish to be stronger ? How will he 
bear it ?’ 

‘ It will be a blow to him, of course.’ 

‘ It will strike him to the ground, Mrs. Orme. I shall have 
murdered him. I do not think that he will live when he knows 
that he is so disgraced.’ 

‘ He is a man, and will bear it as a man should do. Shall I do 
anything for you before I go ?’ 

‘ Stay a moment. Why must it be to-night ?’ 

‘ He must not be in the court to-morrow. And what difference 
will one day make? He must know it when the property is 
given up.’ 

Then there was a knock at the door, and a girl entered with a 
decanter, two wine-glasses, and a slice or two of bread and butter. 

* You must drink that,’ said Mrs. Orme, pouring out a glass of 
wine. 

‘ And you ?’ 

4 Yes, I will take some too. There. I shall be stronger now% 
Nay, Lady Mason, you shall drink it. And now if you will take 
my advice you will go to bed.’ 

‘ You will come to me again ?’ 

‘ Yes; directly it is over. Of course I shall come to you. Am I 
not to stay here all night ?’ 

‘ But him ;—I will not see him. He is not to come.’ 

‘ That will be as he pleases.’ 

‘No. You promised that. I cannot see him wdien he knov f s 
what I have done for him.’ 

‘ Not to hear him say that he forgives you ?’ 

‘ He will not forgive me. You do not know him. Could you 
bear to look at your boy if you had disgraced him for ever ?’ 

‘ Whatever I might have done he would not desert me. Nor 
will Lucius desert you. Shall I go now ?’ 

‘ Ah, me! Would that I were in my grave !’ 

Then Mrs. Orme bent over her and kissed her, pressed both her 
hands, then kissed her again, and silently creeping out of the room 
made her way once more slowly down the stairs. 

Mrs. Orme, as will have been seen, w r as sufficiently anxious to 
perform the task which she had given herself, but yet her heart 
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sank within her as she descended to the parlour. It was indeed a 
terrible commission, and her readiness to undertake it had come not 
from any feeling on her own part that she was fit for the work and 
could do it without difficulty, but from the eagerness with which 
she had persuaded Lady Mason that the thing must be done by 
some one. And now who else could do it? In Sir Peregrine’s 
present state it would have been a cruelty to ask him; and then 
his feelings towards Lucius in the matter were not tender as were 
those of Mrs. Orme. She had been obliged to promise that she 
herself would do it, or otherwise she could not have urged the 
doing. And now the time had come. Immediately on their return 
to the house Mrs. Orme had declared that the story should be told 
at once ; and then Lady Mason, sinking into the chair from which 
she had not since risen, had at length agreed that it should be so. 
The time had now come, and Mrs. Orme, whose footsteps down the 
stairs had not been audible, stood for a moment with the handle of 
the door in her hand. 

Had it been possible she also would now have put it off till the 
morrow,—would have put it off till any other time than that which 
was then present. All manner of thoughts crowded on her during 
those few seconds. In what way should she do it ? What words 
should she use? How should she begin? She was to tell this 
young man that his mother had committed a crime of the very 
blackest dye, and now she felt that she should have prepared her¬ 
self and resolved in what fashion this should be done. Might it not 
be well, she asked herself for one moment, that she should take the 
night to think of it and then see him in the morning ? The idea, 
however, only lasted her for a moment, and then, fearing lest she 
might allow herself to be seduced into some weakness, she turned 
the handle and entered the room. 

He was still standing with his back to the fire, leaning against 
the mantelpiece, and thinking over the occurrences of the day that 
was past. His strongest feeling now was one of hatred to Joseph 
Mason,—of hatred mixed with thorough contempt. What must 
men say of him after such a struggle on his part to ruin the fame 
of a lady and to steal the patrimony of a brother! ‘Is she still de¬ 
termined not to come down ?’ he said as soon as he saw Mrs. Orme. 

‘ No ; she will not come down to-night, Mr. Mason. I have 
something that I must tell you.’ 

‘ What! is she ill ? Has it been too much for her ?’ 

‘ Mr. Mason,’ she said, ‘ I hardly know how to do what I have 
undertaken.’ And he could see that she actually trembled as she 
spoke to him. 

‘ What is it, Mrs. Orme ? Is it anything about the property ? I 
think you need hardly be afraid of me. I believe I may say I 
could bear anything of that kind.’ 
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4 And how did he look ?’ 

‘ I did not see his face.’ And then there was silence between 
them for a few minutes, during which Mrs. Orme stood at the back 
of Lady Mason’s chair with her hand on Lady Mason’s shoulder. 

4 Shall I go now, dear ?’ said Mrs. Orme. 

4 No; stay a moment; not yet. Oh, Mrs. Orme !’ 

4 You will find that you will be stronger and better able to bear 
it when it has been done.’ 

4 Stronger! Why should I wish to be stronger ? How will he 
bear it ?’ 

4 It will be a blow to him, of course.’ 

4 It will strike him to the ground, Mrs. Orme. I shall have 
murdered him. I do not think that he will live when he knows 
that he is so disgraced.’ 

4 He is a man, and will bear it as a man should do. Shall I do 
anything for you before I go ?’ 

4 Stay a moment. W T hy must it be to-night ?’ 

4 He must not be in the court to-morrow. And what difference 
will one day make? He must know it when the property is 
given up.’ 

Then there was a knock at the door, and a girl entered with a 
decanter, two wine-glasses, and a slice or two of bread and butter. 
4 You must drink that,’ said Mrs. Orme, pouring out a glass of 
wine. 

4 And you ?’ 

4 Yes, I will take some too. There. I shall be stronger now. 
Nay, Lady Mason, you shall drink it. And now if you will take 
my advice you will go to bed.’ 

6 You will come to me again ?’ 

4 Yes; directly it is over. Of course I shall come to you. Am I 
not to stay here all night ?’ 

4 But him ;—I will not see him. He is not to come.’ 

4 That will be as he pleases.’ 

4 No. You promised that. I cannot see him when he knows 
what I have done for him.’ 

4 Not to hear him say that he forgives you ?’ 

4 He will not forgive me. You do not know him. Could you 
bear to look at your boy if you had disgraced him for ever ?’ 

4 Whatever I might have done he would not desert me. Nor 
will Lucius desert you. Shall I go now ?’ 

4 Ah, me! Would that I were in my grave !’ 

Then Mrs. Orme bent over her and kissed her, pressed both her 
hands, then kissed her again, and silently creeping out of the room 
made her way once more slowly down the stairs. 

Mrs. Orme, as will have been seen, was sufficiently anxious to 
perform the task which she had given herself, but yet her heart 
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sank within her as she descended to the parlour. It was indeed a 
terrible commission, and her readiness to undertake it had come not 
from any feeling on her own part that she was fit for the work and 
could do it without difficulty, hut from the eagerness with which 
she had persuaded Lady Mason that the thing must he done hy 
some one. And now who else could do it? In Sir Peregrine’s 
present state it would have been a cruelty to ask him; and then 
his feelings towards Lucius in the matter were not tender as were 
those of Mrs. Orme. She had been obliged to promise that she 
herself would do it, or otherwise she could not have urged the 
doing. And now the time had come. Immediately on their return 
to the house Mrs. Orme had declared that the story should be told 
at once ; and then Lady Mason, sinking into the chair from which 
she had not since risen, had at length agreed that it should be so. 
The time had now come, and Mrs. Orme, whose footsteps down the 
stairs had not been audible, stood for a moment with the handle of 
the door in her hand. 

Had it been possible she also would now have put it off till the 
morrow,—would have put it off till any other time than that which 
was then present. All manner of thoughts crowded on her during 
those few seconds. In what way should she do it ? What words 
should she use? How should she begin? She was to tell this 
young man that his mother had committed a crime of the very 
blackest dye, and now she felt that she should have prepared her¬ 
self and resolved in what fashion this should be done. Might it not 
be well, she asked herself for one moment, that she should take the 
night to think of it and then see him in the morning ? The idea, 
however, only lasted her for a moment, and then, fearing lest she 
might allow herself to be seduced into some weakness, she turned 
the handle and entered the room. 

He was still standing with his back to the fire, leaning against 
the mantelpiece, and thinking over the occurrences of the day that 
was past. His strongest feeling now was one of hatred to Joseph 
Mason,—of hatred mixed with thorough contempt. What must 
men say of him after such a struggle on his part to ruin the fame 
of a lady and to steal the patrimony of a brother! ‘Is she still de¬ 
termined not to come down ?’ he said as soon as he saw Mrs. Orme. 

‘ No; she will not come down to-night, Mr. Mason. I have 
something that I must tell you.’ 

‘ What! is she ill ? Has it been too much for her ?’ 

‘ Mr. Mason,’ she said, ‘ I hardly know how to do what I have 
undertaken.’ And he could see that she actually trembled as she 
spoke to him. 

4 What is it, Mrs. Orme ? Is it anything about the property ? I 
think you need hardly be afraid of me. I believe I may say I 
could bear anything of that kind.’ 
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‘Mr. Mason-’ And then again she stopped herself. How 

was she to speak this horrible word ? 

‘ Is it anything about the trial ?’ He was now beginning to be 
frightened, feeling that something terrible was coming; but still of 
the absolute truth he had no suspicion. 

‘ Oh! Mr. Mason, if it were possible that I could spare you I 
would do so. If there were any escape,—any way in which it might 
be avoided.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ said he. And now his voice was hoarse and low, 
for a feeling of fear had come upon him. ‘lama man and can bear 
it, whatever it is.’ 

‘ You must be a man then, for it is very terrible. Mr. Mason, that 
will, you know-’ 

‘ You mean the codicil ?’ 

‘ The will that gave you the property-’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ It was not done by your father.’ 

4 Who says so ?’ 

‘ It is too sure. It was not done by him,—nor by them,—those 
other people who were in the court to-day.’ 

‘ But who says so ? How is it known ? If my father did not 
sign it, it is a forgery ; and who forged it ? Those wretches have 
bought over some one and you have been deceived, Mrs. Orme. It 
is not of the property I am thinking, but of my mother. If it were 
as you say, my mother must have known it ?’ 

4 Ah! yes.’ 

‘ And you mean that she did know it; that she knew it was a 
forgery ?’ 

4 Oh I Mr. Mason.’ 

4 Heaven and earth ! Let me go to her. If she were to tell me 
so herself I would not believe it of her. Ah ! she has told you ?’ 

‘ Yes; she has told me.’ 

‘ Then she is mad. This has been too much for her, and her 
brain has gone with it. Let me go to her, Mrs. Orme.’ 

‘No, no; you must not go her.’ And Mrs. Orme put herself 
directly before the door. ‘ Sbe is not mad,—not now. Then, at 
that time, we must think she was so. It is not so now.’ 

‘ I cannot understand you.’ And he put his left hand up to his 
forehead as though to steady his thoughts. 4 1 do not understand 
you.‘ If the will be a forgery, who did it ?’ 

This question she could not answer at the moment. She was 
still standing against the door, and her eyes fell to the ground. 
4 Who did it ?’ he repeated. ‘ Whose hand wrote my father’s name 

4 You must be merciful, Mr. Mason.’ 

4 Merciful;—to whom ?’ 

4 To your mother.’ 
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* Merciful to my mother! Mrs. Orme, speak out to me. If the 
will was forged, who forged it ? You cannot mean to tell me that 
she did it!’ 

She did not answer him at the moment in words, hut coming 
close up to him she took both his hands in hers, and then looked 
steadfastly up into his eyes. His face had now become almost 
convulsed with emotion, and his brow wtis very black. 4 Do you 
wish me to believe that my mother forged the will herself?’ 
Then again he paused, but she said nothing. 4 Woman, it’s a lie,* 
he exclaimed; and then tearing his hands from her, shaking her 
off, and striding away with quick footsteps, he threw himself on a 
sofa that stood in the furthest part of the room. 

She paused for a moment and then followed him very gently. 
She followed him and stood over him in silence for a moment, as he 
lay with his face from her. 4 Mr. Mason,’ she said at last, 4 you 
told me that you would bear this like a man.’ 

But he made her no answer, and she went on. 4 Mr. Mason, 
it is, as I tell you. Years and years ago, when you were a baby, 
and when she thought that your father was unjust to you—for 
your sake,—to remedy that injustice, she did this thing.’ 

4 What; forged his name I It must be a lie. Though an angel 
came to tell me so, it would be a lie ! What; my mother !’ And 
now he turned round and faced her, still however lying on the sofa. 

4 It is true, Mr. Mason. Oh, how I wish that it were not! But 
you must forgive her. It is years ago, and she has repented of it, 
Sir Peregrine has forgiven her,—and I have done so.’ 

And then she told him the whole story. She told him why the 
marriage had been broken off, and described to him the manner in 
which the truth had been made known to Sir Peregrine. It need 
hardly be said, that in doing so, she dealt as softly as was possible 
with his mother’s name; but yet she told him everything. 4 She 
wrote it herself, in the night.’ 

4 What all; all the names herself?’ 

4 Yes, all.’ 

4 Mrs. Orme it cannot be so. I will not believe it. To me it is 
impossible. That you believe it I do not doubt, but I cannot. 
Let me go to her. I will go to her myself. But even should she say 
so herself, I will not believe it.’ 

But she would not let him go up-stairs even though he attempted 
to move her from the door, almost with violence. 4 No; not till you 
say that you will forgive her and be gentle with her. And it must 
not be to-night. We will be up early in the morning, and you can 
see her before we go ;—if you will be gentle to her.’ 

He still persisted that he did not believe the story, but it 
became clear to her, by degrees, that the meaning of it all had at 
last sunk into his mind, and that he did believe it. Over and over 
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again she told him all that she knew, explaining to him what his 
mother had suffered, making him perceive why she had removed 
herself out of his hands, and had leant on others for advice. And 
she told him also that though they still hoped that the jury might 
acquit her, the property must he abandoned. 

‘ I will leave the house this night if you wish it,’ he said. 

‘ When it is all over, when she has been acquitted and shall have- 
gone away, then let it be done. Mr. Mason, you will go with her; 
will you not?’ and then again there was a pause. 

‘ Mrs. Orme, it is impossible that I should say now what I may do. 
It seems to me as though I could not live through it. I do not 
believe it. I cannot believe it.’ 

As soon as she had exacted a promise from him that he would not 
go to his mother, at any rate without further notice, she herself 
went up stairs and found Lady Mason lying on her bed. At first 
Mrs. Orme thought that she was asleep, but no such comfort had 
come to the poor woman. 4 Does he know it ?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Orme’s task for that night was by no means yet done. 
After remaining for a while with Lady Mason she again returned 
to Lucius, and was in this way a bearer of messages between therm 
There was at last no question as to doubting the story. He did 
believe it. He could not avoid the necessity for such belief. 
* Yes,’ he said, when Mrs. Orme spoke again of his leaving the- 
place, ‘ I will go and hide myself; and as for her-’ 

‘ But you will go with her,—if the jury do not say that she was 
guilty-’ 

4 Oh, Mrs. Orme!’ 

‘ If they do, you will come back for her, when the time of her 
punishment is over? She is still your mother, Mr. Mason. 

At last the work of the night was done, and the two ladies went 
to their beds. The understanding was that Lucius should 
see his mother before they started in the morning, but that he 
should not again accompany them to the court. Mrs. Orme’s 
great object had been,—her great object as regarded the present 
moment,—to prevent his presence in court when the verdict should 
be given. In this she had succeeded. She could now wish for an 
acquittal with a clear conscience ; and could as it were absolve the 
sinner within her own heart, seeing that there was no longer 
any doubt as to the giving up of the property. "Whatever might be 
the verdict of the jury Joseph Mason of Groby would, without 
doubt, obtain the property which belonged to him. 

4 Good-night, Mr. Mason,’ Mrs. Orme said at last, as she gave him 
her hand. 

4 Good-night. I believe that in my madness 1 spoke to you to¬ 
night like a brute.’ 

4 No, no. It was nothing. I did not think of it.’ 
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‘ When you think of how it was with mo, you will forgive me.’ 

She pressed his hand and again told him that she had not thought 
of it. It was nothing. And indeed it had been as nothing to her. 
There may he moments in a man’s life when any words may be 
forgiven, even though they be spoken to a woman. 

When Mrs. Orme was gone, he stood for a while perfectly motion¬ 
less in the dining-room, and then coming out into the hall he opened 
the front door, and taking his hat, went out into the night. It was still 
winter, but the night, though cold and very dark, was fine, and the 
air was sharp with the beginning frost. Leaving the door open he 
walked forth, and passing out on to the road went down from thence 
to the gate. It had been his constant practice to walk up and down 
from his own hall door to his own gate on the high road, perhaps 
comforting himself too warmly with the reflection that the ground on 
which he walked was all his own. He had no such comfort now, 
as he made his way down the accustomed path and leaned upon the 
gate, thinking over what he had heard. 

A forger! At some such hour as this, with patient premeditated 
care, she had gone to work and committed one of the vilest crimes 
known to man. And this was his mother! And he, he, Lucius 
Mason, had been living for years on the fruit of this villainy;—had 
been so living.till this terrible day of retribution had come upon 
him! I fear that at that moment he thought more of his own misery 
than he did of hers, and hardly considered, as he surely should 
have done, that mother’s love which had led to all this guilt. And 
for a moment he resolved that he would not go back to the house. 
His head, he said to himself, should never again rest under a roof 
which belonged of right to Joseph Mason. He had injured Joseph 
Mason;—had injured him innocently, indeed, as far as he himself 
was concerned; but he had injured him greatly, and therefore now 
hated him all the more. ‘ He shall have it instantly,’ he said, and 
walked forth into the high road as though he would not allow his- 
feet to rest again on his brother’s property. 

But he was forced to remember that this could not be so. His 
mother’s trial was not yet over, and even in the midst of his own 
personal trouble he remembered that the verdict to her was still 
a matter of terrible import. He would not let it be known that he 
had abandoned the property, at any rate till that verdict had been 
given. And then as he moved back to the house he tried to think 
in what way it would become him to behave to his mother. ‘ She 
can never be my mother again,’ he said to himself. They were 
terrible words;—but then was not his position very terrible ? 

And when at last he had bolted the front door, going through the 
accustomed task mechanically, and had gone up stairs to his own 
room, he had failed to make up his mind on this subject. Perhaps- 
it would be better that he should not see her. What could he say 
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to her ? What word of comfort could he speak ? It was not only 
that she had beggared him! Kay; it was not that at all! But she 
had doomed him to a life of disgrace which no effort of his own could 
wipe away. And then as he threw himself on his bed he thought 
of Sophia Furnival. Would she share his disgrace with him? Was 
it possible that there might be solace there ? 

Quite impossible, we should say, who know her well. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR. 

Judge Stayeley, whose court had not been kept siting to a late 
hour by any such eloquence as that of Mr. Furnival, had gone home 
before the business of the other court had closed. Augustus, who 
was his father’s marshal, remained for his friend, and had made his 
way in among the crowd, so as to hear the end of the speech. 

‘ Don’t wait dinner for us,’ he had said to his father. ‘ If you do 
you will be hating us all the time; and we sha’n’t be there till 
between eight and nine.’ 

‘ I should be sorry to hate you,’ said the judge, ‘ and so I won’t/ 
V 7 hen therefore Felix Graham escaped from the court at about half¬ 
past seven, the two young men were able to take their own time 
and eat their dinner together comfortably, enjoying their bottle of 
champagne between them perhaps more thoroughly than they would 
have done had the judge and Mrs. Staveley shared it with them. 

But Felix had something of which to think besides the cham¬ 
pagne-something which was of more consequence to him even 
than the trial in which he was engaged. Madeline had promised 
that she would meet him that evening;—or rather had not so 
promised. When asked to do so she had not refused, but even 
while not refusing had reminded him that her mother would be 
there. Her manner to him had, he thought, been cold, though she 
had not been ungracious. Upon the whole, he could not make up 
his mind to expect success. ‘ Then he must have been a fool!’ the 
reader learned in such matters will say. The reader learned in 
such matters is, I think, right. In that respect he was a fool. 

‘ I suppose we must give the governor the benefit of our company 
over his wine,’ said Augustus, as soon as their dinner was over. 

‘ 1 suppose we ought to do so.’ 

4 And why not ? Is there any objection ?’ 

‘ To tell the truth,’ said Graham, 4 1 have an appointment which 
I am very anxious to keep.’ 

‘ An appointment? Where? Here at Koningsby, do you mean?’ 
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4 In this house. But yet I cannot say that it is absoutely an 
appointment. I am going to ask your sister what my fate is to be.’ 

4 And that is the appointment! Very well, my dear fellow; and 
may God prosper you. If you can convince the governor that it is 
all right, I shall make no objection. I wish, for Madeline’s sake, 
that you had not such a terrible bee in your bonnet.’ 

4 And you will go to the judge alone ?’ 

4 Oh, yes. I’ll tell him-. What shall I tell him?’ 

4 The truth, if you will. Good-bye, old fellow. You will not see 
me again to-night, nor yet to-morrow in this house, unless I am 
more fortunate than I have any right to hope to be.’ 

4 Faint heart never won fair lady, you know,’ said Augustus. 

4 My heart is faint enough then; but nevertheless I shall say 
what I have got to say.’ And then he got up from the table. 

• If you don’t come down to us,’ said Augustus, 4 I shall come up 
to you. But may God speed you. And now I’ll go to the governor.’ 

Felix made his way from the small breakfast-parlour in which 
they had dined across the hall into the drawing-room, and there he 
found Lady Staveley alone. 4 So the trial is not over yet, Mr. Gra¬ 
ham ?’ she said. 

4 Is o; there will be another day of it.’ 

4 And what will be the verdict ? Is it possible that she really 
forged the will ?’ 

4 Ah! that I cannot say. You know that I am one of her counsel, 
Lady Staveley ?’ 

4 Yes; 1 should have remembered that, and been more discreet. 
If you are looking for Madeline, Mr. Graham, I think that she is in 
the library.’ 

4 Oh ! thank you;—in the library.’ And then Felix got himself 
out of the drawing-room into the hall again not in the most graceful 
manner. He might have gone direct from the drawing-room to 
the library, but this he did not remember. It was very odd, he 
thought, that Lady Staveley, of whose dislike to him he had felt 
sure, should have thus sent him direct to her daughter, and have 
become a party, as it were, to an appointment between them. But 
he had not much time to think of this before he found himself in 
the room. There, sure enough, was Madeline waiting to listen to 
his story. She was seated when he entered, with her back to him; 
but as she heard him she rose, and, after pausing for a moment, she 
stepped forward to meet him. 

4 You and Augustus were very late to-day,’ she said. 

4 Yes. I was kept there, and he was good enough to wait for me.’ 

4 Y r ou said you wanted to-speak to me,’ she said, hesitating a 

little, but yet very little; 4 to speak to me alone; and so mamma 
said I had better come in here. I hope you are not vexed that I 
should have told her.’ 
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c Certainly not, Miss Staveley.’ 

4 Because I have no secrets from mamma.’ 

‘ Nor do I wish that anything should be secret. I hate all secre¬ 
cies. Miss Staveley, your father knows of my intention.’ 

On this point Madeline did not feel it to be necessary to say any¬ 
thing. Of course her father knew of the intention. Had she not 
received her father’s sanction for listening to Mr. Graham she would 
not have been alone with him in the library. It might be that the 
time would come in which she would explain all this to her lover, 
but that time had not come yet. So when he spoke of her father 
she remained silent, and allowing her eyes to fall to the ground she 
stood before him, waiting to hear his question. 

‘ Miss Staveley,’ he said;—and he was conscious himself of being 
very awkward. Much more so, indeed, than there was any need, 
for Madeline was not aware that he was awkward. In her eyes 
he was quite master of the occasion, and seemed to have everj- 
thing his own way. He had already done all that was difficult in 
the matter, and had done it without any awkwardness. He had 
already made himself master of her heart, and it was only necessary 
now that he should enter in and take possession. The ripe fruit 
had fallen, as Miss Fumival had once chosen to express it, and there 
he was to pick it up,—if only he considered it worth his trouble to do 
so. That manner of the picking would not signify much, as Madeline 
thought. That he desired to take it into his garner and preserve it 
for his life’s use was everything to her, but the method of his words 
at the present moment was not much. He was her lord and master. 
He was the one man who had conquered and taken possession of her 
spirit; and as to his being awkward, there was not much in 
that. Nor do I sa} r that he was awkward. He spoke his mind in 
honest, plain terms, and I do not know he could have done better. 

‘ Miss Staveley,’ he said, 4 in asking you to see me alone, I have 
made a great venture. I am indeed risking all that I most value/ 
And then he paused, as though he expected that she would speak. 
But she still kept her eyes upon the ground, and still stood silent 
before him. 4 1 cannot but think you must guess my purpose,’ he 
said, ‘though I acknowledge that I have had nothing that can 
warrant me in hoping for a favourable answer. There is my hand ; 
if - you can take it you need not doubt that you have my heart with 
it.’ Arid then he held out to her his broad, right hand. 

Madeline still stood silent before him and still fixed her eyes 
upon the ground, but very slowly she raised her little hand and 
allowed her soft slight fingers to rest upon his open palm. It was 
as though she thus affixed her legal signature and seal to the deed 
of gift. She had not said a word to him ; not a word of love or a 
word of assent; but no such word was now necessary. 

‘ Madeline, my own Madeline,’ he said; and then taking unfair 
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advantage of the fingers which she had given him he drew her to his 
breast and folded her in his arms. 

It was nearly an hour after this when he returned to the drawing¬ 
room. ‘ Do go in now/ she said. ‘ You must not wait any longer ; 
indeed you must go.’ 

‘ And you-; you will come in presently.’ 

‘ It is already nearly eleven. N-o, I will not show myself again 
to-night. Mamma will soon come up to me, I know. Good-night, 
Felix. Do you go now, and I will follow you.’ And then after 
some further little ceremony he left her. 

When he entered the drawing-room Lady Staveley was there, and 
the judge with his teacup beside him, and Augustus standing with 
his back to the fire. Felix walked up to the circle, and taking a 
chair sat down, but at the moment said nothing. 

‘ You didn’t get any wine after your day’s toil, Master Graham/ 
said the judge. 

‘ Indeed I did, sir. We had some champagne.’ 

‘ Champagne, had you ? Then I ought to have waited for my 
guest, for I got none. l 7 ou had a long day of it in court.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, sir.’ 

‘ And I am afraid not veiy satisfactory.’ To this Graham made 
no immediate answer, but he could not refrain from thinking that 
the day, taken altogether, had been satisfactory to him. 

And then Baker came into the room, and going close up to Lady 
Staveley, whispered something in her ear. ‘ Oh, ah, yes/ said Lady 
Staveley. ‘ I must wish you good night, Mr. Graham.’ And she 
took his hand, pressing it very warmly. But though she wished 
him good night then, she saw him again before he went to bed. It 
was a family in which all home affairs were very dear, and a new 
son could not be welcomed into it without much expression of 
affection. 

‘Well, sir! and how have you sped since dinner?’ the judge 
asked as soon as the door was closed behind his wife. 

‘ I have proposed to your daughter and she has accepted me.’ 
And as he said so he rose from the chair in which had just now 
seated himself. 

‘ Then, my boy, I hope you will make her a good husband;’ and 
the judge gave him his hand. 

‘ I will try to do so. I cannot but feel, however, how little right 
I had to ask her, seeing that I am likely to be so poor a man.’ 

‘ Well, well, well—we will talk of that another time. At present 
we will only sing your triumphs— 

* So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar.’ 

‘ Felix, my dear fellow, I congratulate you with all my heart/ 
said Augustus. ‘ But I did not know you were good as a warrior.’ 
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‘ All, but be is though,’ said the judge. 4 What do you think of 
his wounds ? And if all that I hear be true, he has other battles on 
hand. But we must not speak about that till this poor lady’s trial 
is over/ 

4 I need hardly tell you, sir,’ said Graham, with that sheep-like 
air which a man always carries on such occasions, 4 that I regard 
myself as the most fortunate man in the world/ 

4 Quite unnecessary,’ said the judge. 4 On such occasions that is 
taken as a matter of course/ And then the conversation between 
them for the next ten minutes was rather dull and flat. 

Up-stairs the same thing was going on, in a manner somewhat 
more animated, between the mother and daughter,—for ladies on 
such occasions can be more animated than men. 

4 Oh, mamma, you must love him/ Madeline said. 

4 Yes, my dear; of course I shall love him now. Your papa says 
that he is very clever/ 

4 1 know papa likes him. I knew that from the very first. I 
think that was the reason why-’ 

4 And I suppose clever people are the best,—that is to say, if they 
are good.’ 

4 And isn’t he good ?’ 

4 Well—I hope so. Indeed, I’m sure he is. Mr. Orme was a 
very good young man too;—but it’s no good talking about him now.’ 

‘ Mamma, that never could have come to pass.’ 

4 Very well, my dear. It’s over now, and of course all that I 
looked for was your happiness/ 

4 I know that, mamma ; and indeed I am very happy. I’m sure 
I could not ever have liked any once else since I first knew him.’ 

Lady Staveley still thought it very odd, but she had nothing else 
to say. As regarded the pecuniary considerations of the affair she 
left them altogether to her husband, feeling that in this way she 
could relieve herself from misgivings which might otherwise make 
her unhappy. 4 And after all I don’t know that his ugliness sig¬ 
nifies,’ she said to herself. And so she made up her mind that she 
would be loving and affectionate to him, and sat up till she heard 
his footsteps in the passage, in order that she might speak to him, 
and make him welcome to the privileges of a son-in-law. 

4 Mr. Graham,’ she said, opening her door as he passed by. 

4 Of course she has told you,’ said Felix. 

4 Oh yes, she has told me. We don’t have many secrets in this 
house. And I’m sure I congratulate you with all my heart; and I 
think you have got the very best girl in all the world. Of course 
I’m her mother; but I declare, if I was to talk of her for a week, I 
could not say anything of her but good.’ 

4 I know how fortunate I am.* 

‘ Yes, you are fortunate. For there is nothing in the world equal 
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to a loving wife who will do her duty. And I’m sure you’ll be good 
to her.’ 

‘ I will endeavour to be so.’ 

< A man must be very bad indeed who would be bad to her,—and 
I don’t think that of you. And it’s a great thing, Mr. Graham, that 
Madeline should have loved a man of whom her papa is so fond. I 
don’t know what you have done to the judge, I’m sure.’ This she 
said, remembering in the innocence of her heart that Mr. Arbuthnot 
had been a son-in-law rather after her own choice, and that the 
judge always declared that his eldest daughter’s husband had seldom 
much to say for himself. 

< And I hope that Madeline’s mother will receive me as kindly 
as Madeline’s father,’ said he, taking Lady Staveley’s hand and 
pressing it. 

«Indeed I will. I will love you very dearly if you will let me. 
My girls’ husbands are the same to me as sons.’ Then she put up 
her face and he kissed it, and so they wished each other good night. 

He found Augustus in his own room, and they two had hardly sat 
themselves down over the fire, intending to recall the former scenes 
which had taken place in that very room, when a knock was heard 
at the door, and Mrs. Baker entered. 

4 And so it’s all settled, Mr. Felix,’ said she. 

4 Yes,’ said he; 4 all settled.’ 

4 Well now ! didn’t I know it from the first?’ 

4 Then what a wicked old woman you were not to tell,’ said 
Augustus. 

4 That’s all very well, Master Augustus. How would you like 
me to tell of youfor I could, you know ?’ 

4 You wicked old woman, you couldn’t do anything of the kind. 

4 Oh, couldn’t I? But I defy all the world to say a word of Miss 
Madeline but what’s good,—only I did know all along which way 
the wind was blowing. Lord love you, Mr. Graham, when you 
came in here all of a smash like, I knew it wasn’t for nothing. 

4 You think he did it on purpose then,’ said Staveley. 

4 Did it on purpose ? What; make up to Miss Madeline? I^Vhy, 
of course he did it on purpose. He’s been a-thinking of it ever 
since Christmas night, when I saw you, Master Augustus, and a 
certain young lady when you came out into the dark passage 
together.’ 

4 That’s a downright falsehood, Mrs. Baker.’ 

4 Oh—very well. Perhaps I was mistaken. But now, Mr. 
Graham, if you don’t treat our Miss Madeline well-’ 

4 That’s just what I’ve been telling him,’ said her brother. 4 If 
he uses her ill, as he did his former wife—breaks her heart as he 
did with that one-’ 

4 His former wife !’ said Mrs. Baker. 
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4 Haven’t yon heard of that ? Why, he’s had two already.’ 

4 Two wives already! Oh now, Master Augustus, what an old 
fool I am ever to believe a word that comes out of your mouth.’ 
Then having uttered her blessing, and having had her hand cor¬ 
dially grasped by this new scion of the Staveley family, the old 
woman left the young men to themselves, and went to her bed. 

‘ Now that it is done-,’ said Felix. 

‘ You wish it w r ere undone.’ 

4 No, by heaven ! I think I may venture to say that it will never 
come to me to wish that. But now that it is done, I am astonished 
at my own impudence almost as much as at my success. Why 
should your father have welcomed me to his house as his son-in-law, 
seeing how poor are my prospects ?’ 

4 Just for that reason; and because he is so different from other 
men. I have no doubt that he is proud of Madeline for having 
liked a man with an ugly face and no money.’ 

4 If I had been beautiful like you, I shouldn’t have had a chance 
with him.’ 

‘Not if you’d been weighted with money also. Now, as for 
myself, I confess I’m not nearly so magnanimous as my father, and, 
for Mad’s sake, I do hope you will get rid of your vagaries. An 
income, I know, is a very commonplace sort of thing; but when a 
man has a family there are comforts attached to it.* 

4 1 am at any rate willing to work,’ said Graham somewhat moodily. 

4 Yes, if you may work exactly in your own way. But men in 
the world can’t do that. A man, as I take it, must through life 
allow himself to be governed by the united wisdom of others around 
him. He cannot take upon himself to judge as to every step by his 
own lights. If he does, he will be dead before he has made up his 
mind as to the preliminaries.’ And in this way Augustus Staveley 
from the depth of his life’s experience spoke words of worldly 
wisdom to his future brother-in-law. 

On the next morning before he started again for Alston and his 
now odious work, Graham succeeded in getting Madeline to himself 
for five minutes. ‘ I saw both your father and mother last night,’ 
said he, ‘ and I shall never forget their goodness to me.’ 

‘ Yes, they are good.’ 

4 It seems like a dream to me that they should have accepted me 
as their son-in-law.’ 

4 But it is no dream to me, Felix;—or if so, I do not mean to wake 
any more. I used to think that I should never care very much for 

anybody out of my own family;—but now-* And she then 

pressed her little hand upon his arm. 

4 And Felix,’ she said, as he prepared to leave her, 4 you are not 
to go away from Noningsby when the trial is over. I wanted 
mamma to tell you, but she said I’d better do it.’ 



CHAPTER XXXY 


THE LAST DAY. 

Mrs. Orme was up very early on that last morning of the trial, and 
had dressed herself before Lady Mason was awake. It was now 
March, but yet the morning light was hardly sufficient for her as 
she went through her toilet. They had been told to be in the court 
very punctually at ten, and in order to do so they must leave Orley 
Farm at nine. Before that, as had been arranged over night, 
Lucius was to see his mother. 

‘You haven’t told him! he doesn’t know!’ were the first words 
which Lady Mason spoke as she raised her head from the pillow. 
But then she remembered. ‘ Ah ! yes,’ she said, as she again sank 
back and hid her face, ‘ he knows it all now.’ 

‘ Yes, dear; he knows it all; and is it not better so ? He will 
come and see you, and when that is over you will be more comfort¬ 
able than you have been for years past.’ 

Lucius also had been up early, and when he learned that Mrs. 
Orme was dressed, he sent up to her begging that he might see her. 
Mrs. Orme at once went to him, and found him seated at the break¬ 
fast-table with his head resting on his arm. His face was pale and 
haggard, and his hair was uncombed. He had not been undressed 
that night, and his clothes hung on him as they always do hang on 
a man who has passed a sleepless night in them. To Mrs. Orme’s 
inquiry after himself he answered not a word, nor did he at first ask 
after his mother. * That was all true that you told me last night ?’ 

‘ Yes, Mr. Mason ; it was true.’ 

‘ And she and I must be outcasts for ever. I will endeavour to 
bear it, Mrs. Orme. As I did not put an end to my life last night I 
suppose that I shall live and bear it. Does she expect to see me ?’ 

‘ I told her that you would come to her this morning.’ 

‘ And what shall I say ? I would not condemn my own mother; 
but how can I not condemn her ?’ 

‘ Tell her at once that you will forgive her.’ 

‘ But it will be a lie. I have not forgiven her. I loved my 
mother and esteemed her as a pure and excellent woman. I was 
proud of my mother. How can I forgive her for having destroyed 
such feelings as those ?* 
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‘ There should be nothing that a son would not forgive his 
mother.’ 

‘ Ah! that is so easily spoken. Men talk of forgiveness when 
their anger rankles deepest in their hearts. In the course of years 
I shall forgive her. I hope I shall. But to say that I can forgive 
her now would be a farce. She has broken my heart, Mrs. Orme. 

1 And has not she suffered herself ? Is not her heart broken ? 

c I have been thinking of that all night. I cannot understand 
how she should have lived for the last six months. Well; is it 
time that I should go to her ?’ 

Mrs. Orme again went up stairs, and after another interval of half 
an hour returned to fetch him. She almost regretted that she had 
undertaken to bring them together on that morning, thinking that 
it might have been better to postpone the interview till the trial 
should be over. She had expected that Lucius would have been 
softer in his manner. But it was too late for any such thought. 

‘ You will find her dressed now, Mr. Mason,’ said she ; ‘ but I 
conjure you, as you hope for mercy yourself, to be merciful to her. 
She is your mother, and though she has injured you by her folly, 
her heart has been true to you through it all. Go now, and 
remember that harshness to any woman is unmanly. 

‘ I can only act as I think best,’ he replied in that low stem voice 
which was habitual to him; and then with slow steps he went up 
to his mother’s room. 

When he entered it she was standing with her eyes fixed upon 
the door and her hands clasped together. So she stood till he had 
closed the door behind him, and had taken a few steps on towards 
the centre of the room. Then she rushed forward, and throwing 
herself on the ground before him clasped him round the knees with 
her arms. ‘My boy, my boy !’ she said. And then she lay there 
bathing his feet with her tears. 

* Oh! mother, what is this that she has told me ?’ 

But Lady Mason at the moment spoke no further words. It 
seemed as though her heart would have burst with sobs, and when 
for a moment she lifted up her face to his, the tears were streaming 
down her cheeks. Had it not been for that relief she could not 
have borne the sufferings which were heaped upon her. 

‘ Mother, get up,’ he said. 4 Let me raise you. It is dreadful 
that you should lie there. Mother, let me lift you.’ But she still 
clung to his knees, grovelling on the ground before him. ‘ Lucius, 
Lucius,’ she said, and she then sank away from him as though the 
strength of her muscles would no longer allow her to cling to him. 
She sank away from him and lay along the ground hiding her face 
upon the floor. 

‘ Mother,’ he said, taking her gently by the arm as he knelt at 
her side, ‘ if you will rise I will speak to you.’ 
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4 Your words will kill me/ she said. 4 I do not dare to look at 
you. Oh! Lucius, will you ever forgive me ?’ 

And yet she had done it all for him. She had done a rascally 
deed, an hideous cut-throat deed, hut it had been done altogether 
for him. No thought of her own aggrandisement had touched her 
mind when she resolved upon that forgery. As Eebekah had de¬ 
ceived her lord and robbed Esau, the first-born, of his birthright, so 
had she robbed him who was as Esau to her. How often had she 
thought of that, while her conscience was pleading hard against 
her ! Had it been imputed as a crime to Eebekah that she had loved 
her own son well, and loving him had put a crown upon his head 
by means of her matchless guile ? Hid she love Lucius, her babe, 
less than Eebekah had loved Jacob? And had she not striven with 
the old man, struggling that she might do this just thing without 
injustice, till in his anger he had thrust her from him. ‘I will 
not break my promise for the brat/ the old man had said;—and 
then she did the deed. But all that was as nothing now. She felt 
no comfort now from that Bible story which had given her such 
encouragement before the thing was finished. Now the result of 
evil-doing had come full home to her, and she was seeking pardon 
with a broken heart, while burning tears furrowed her cheeks,—not 
from him whom she had thought to injure, but from the child of her 
own bosom, for whose prosperity she had been so anxious. 

Then she slowly arose and allowed him to place her upon the 
sofa. 4 Mother/ he said, 4 it is all over here.’ 

4 Ah! yes.’ 

4 Whither we had better go, I cannot yet say,—or when. We 
must wait till this day is ended.’ 

4 Lucius, I care nothing for myself,—nothing. It is nothing to 
me whether or no they say that I am guilty. It is of you only that 
I am thinking.’ 

4 Our lot, mother, must still be together. If they find you guilty 
you will be imprisoned, and then I will go, and come back when 
they release you. For you and me the future world will be very 
different from the past.’ 

4 It need not be so,—for you, Lucius. I do not wish to keep you 
near me now.’ 

4 But I shall be near you. Where you hide your shame there 
will I hide mine. In this world there is nothing left for us. But 
there is another world before you,—if you can repent of your sin.’ 
This too he said very sternly, standing somewhat away from her, 
and frowning the while with those gloomy eyebrows. Sad as was 
her condition he might have given her solace, could he have taken 
her by the hand and kissed her. Peregrine Orme would have done 
so, or Augustus Staveley, could it have been possible that they 
should have found themselves in that position. Though Lucius 
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Mason could not do so, he was not less just than they, and, it may 
he, not less loving in his heart. He could devote himself for his 
mother’s sake as absolutely as could they. But to some is given 
and to some is denied that cruse of heavenly balm with which all 
wounds can be assuaged and sore hearts ever relieved of some 
portion of their sorrow. ' Of all the virtues with which man can 
endow himself surely none other is so odious as that justice which 
can teach itself'to look down upon mercy almost as a vice ! 

4 J will not ask you to forgive me, she said, plaintively. 

< Mother,’ he answered, ‘ were I to say that I forgave you my 
words would be a mockery. X have no right either to condemn 01 
to forgive. I accept my position as it has been made for me, and 
will endeavour to do my duty.’ 

It would have been almost better for her that he should have 
upbraided her for her wickedness. She would then have fallen 
again prostrate before him, if not in body at least in spirit, and her 
weakness would have stood for her in the place of strength. But 
now it was necessary that she should hear his words and bear his 
looks,—bear them iike a heavy burden on her back without abso¬ 
lutely sinking. It had been that necessity of bearing and never 
absolutely sinking which, during years past, had so tried and tested 
the strength of her heart and soul. Seeing that she had not sunk, 
we may say that her strength had been very wonderful. 

And then she stood up and came close to him. ‘ But you will 
give me your hand, Lucius ?’ 

« Yes, mother; there is my hand. I shall stand by you through 
it all.’ But he did not offer to kiss her ; and there was still some 
pride in her heart which would not allow her to ask him for an 
embrace 

‘And now,’ he said, ‘it is time that you should prepare to go, 
Mrs. Orme thinks it better that I should not accompany you. 

‘ No, Lucius, no; you must not hear them proclaim my guilt in 

court.’ . T -it 

‘ That would make but little difference. But nevertheless I will 

not go. Had I known this before I should not have gone there. It 

was to testify my belief in your innocence; nay, my conviction- 

* Oh, Lucius, spare me!’ 

«Well, I will speak of it no more. I shall be here to-night when 

you come back.’ . , 

‘ But if they say that I am guilty they will take me away. 

‘ If so I will come to you,—in the morning if they will let me. 
But mother, in any case I must leave this house to-morrow.’ Then 
again he gave her his hand, but he left her without touching her 

with his lips. - T 

When the two ladies appeared in court together without Lucius 

Mason there was much question among the crowd as to the cause of 
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Ms absence. Both Dockwrath and Joseph Mason looked at it in the 
right light, and accepted it as a ground for renewed hope. * lie 
dare not face the verdict/ said Dockwrath. And yet when they had 
left the court on the preceding evening, after listening to Mr. 
Purnival’s speech, their hopes had not been very high. Dockwrath 
had not admitted with words that he feared defeat, but when Mason 
had gnashed his teeth as he walked up and down his room at 
Alston, and striking the table with his clenched fist had declared 
his fears, ‘ By heavens they will escape me again!’ Dockwrath had 
not been able to give him substantial comfort. ‘ The jury are not 
such fools as to take all that for gospel/ he had said. But he had not 
said it with that tone of assured conviction which he had always 
used till Mr. Furnival’s speech had been made. There could have 
been no greater attestation to the power displayed by Mr. Furnival 
than Mr. Mason’s countenance as he left the court on that evening. 
4 1 suppose it will cost me hundreds of pounds/ he said to Dockwrath 
that evening. ‘Orley Farm will pay for it all/ Dockwrath had 
answered; but his answer had shown no confidence. And, if we 
think well of it, Joseph Mason was deserving of pity. He wanted 
only what was his own ; and that Orley Farm ought to be his own 
he had no smallest doubt. Mr. Furnival had not in the least shaken 
him ; but he had made him feel that others would be shaken. ‘ If 
it could only be left to the judge,’ thought Mr. Mason to himself. 
And then he began to consider whether this British palladium of 
an unanimous jury had not in it more of evil than of good. 

loung Peregrine Orme again met his mother at the door of the 
-court, and at her instance gave his arm to Lady Mason. Mr. Aram 
was also there; but Mr. Aram had great tact, and did not offer his 
arm to Mrs. Orme, contenting himself with making a way for her 
and walking beside her. ‘ I am glad that her son has not come to¬ 
day, he said, not bringing his head suspiciously close to hers, but 
•still speaking so that none but she might hear him. ‘ He has done 
all the good that he could do, and as there is only the judge’s charge 
to hear, the jury will not notice his absence. Of course we hope 
for the best, Mrs. Orme, but it is doubtful.’ 

As Felix Graham took his place next to Chaffanbrass, the old 
lawyer scowled at him, turning his red old savage eyes first on him 
and then from him, growling the while, so that the whole court 
might notice it. The legal portion of the court did notice it and 
were much amused. 4 Good morning, Mr. Chaffanbrass/ said 
Graham quite aloud as he took his seat; and then Chaffanbrass 
growled again. Considering the lights with which he had been 
lightened, there was a species of honesty about Mr. Chaffanbrass 
which certainly deserved praise. He was always true to the man 
whose money he had taken, and gave to his customer, with all the 
power at his command, that assistance which he had professed to 
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sell. But we may give the same praise to the hired bravo who 
goes through with truth and courage the task which he has under¬ 
taken. I knew an assassin in Ireland who professed that during 
twelve years of practice in Tipperary he had never failed when he 
had once engaged himself. For truth and honesty to their cus¬ 
tomers—which are great virtues—I would bracket that man and 
Mr. Chaffanbrass together. 

And then the judge commenced his charge, and as he went on 
with it he repeated all the evidence that was in any way of moment, 
pulling the details to pieces, and dividing that which bore upon the 
subject from that which did not. This he did with infinite talent 
and with a perspicuity beyond all praise. But to my thinking it 
was remarkable that he seemed to regard the witnesses as a dissect¬ 
ing surgeon may be supposed to regard the subjects on which he 
operates for the advancement of science. With exquisite care he 
displayed what each had said and how the speoial saying of one bore 
on that special saying of another. But he never spoke of them as 
though they had been live men and women who were themselves as 
much entitled to justice at his hands as either the prosecutor in 
this matter or she who was being prosecuted; who, indeed, if 
anything, were better entitled unless he could show that they were 
false and suborned; for unless they were suborned or false they 
were there doing a painful duty to the public, for which they were 
to receive no pay and from which they were to obtain no benefit. 
Of whom else in that court could so much be said? The judge 
there had his ermine and his canopy, his large salary and his seat of 
honour. And the lawyers had their wigs, and their own loud 
voices, and their places of precedence. The attorneys had their 
seats and their big tables, and the somewhat familiar respect of the 
tipstaves. The jury, though not much to be envied, were addressed 
with respect and flattery, had their honourable seats, and were 
invariably at least called gentlemen. But why should there be no 
seat of honour for the witnesses ? To stand in a box, to be bawled 
after by the police, to be scowled at and scolded by the judge, to be 
browbeaten and accused falsely by the barristers, and then to be 
condemned as perjurers by the jury,—that is the fate of the one 
person who during the whole trial is perhaps entitled to the greatest 
respect, and is certainly entitled to the most public gratitude. Let 
the witness have a big arm-chair, and a canopy over him, and a man 
behind him with a red cloak to do him honour and keep the flies 
off; let him be gently invited to come forward from some inner 
room where he can sit before a fire. Then he will be able to speak 
out, making himself heard without scolding, and will perhaps he 
able to make a fair fight with the cocks who can crow so loudly on 
their own dunghills. 

The judge in this case did his work with admirable skill, blowing 
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aside the froth of Mr. Fumival’s eloquence, and upsetting the 
sophistry and false deductions of Mr. Chaffanbrass. The case for the 
jury, as he said, hung altogether upon the evidence of Kenneby and 
the woman Bolster. As far as he could see, the evidence of Dock- 
wrath had little to do with it; and alleged malice and greed on the 
part of Dockwrath could have nothing to do with it. The jury 
mio-ht take it as proved that Lady Mason at the former trial had 
sworn that she had been present when her husband signed the 
codicil and had seen the different signatures affixed to it. They 
might also take it as proved, that that other deed—the deed pur¬ 
porting to close a partnership between Sir Joseph Mason and 
Mr. Martock,—had been executed on the 14th of July, and that it 
had been signed by Sir Joseph, and also by those two surviving 
witnesses, Kenneby and Bolster. The question, therefore, for the 
consideration of the jury had narrowed itself to this: had two deeds 
been executed by Sir Joseph Mason, both bearing the same date? 
If this had not been done, and if that deed with reference to the 
partnership were a true deed, then must the other be false and 
fraudulent; and if false and fraudulent, then must Lady Mason 
have sworn falsely, and been guilty of that perjury with which she 
was now charged. There might, perhaps, be one loophole to this 
argument by which an escape was possible. Though both deeds 
bore the date of 14th July, there might have been error in this. It 
was possible, though no doubt singular, that that date should have 
been inserted in the partnership deed, and the deed itself be 
executed afterwards. But then the woman Bolster told them that 
she had been called to act as witness but once in her life, and if 
they believed her in that statement, the possibility of error as to the 
date would be of little or no avail on behalf of Lady Mason. For 
himself, he could not say that adequate ground had been shown for 
charging Bolster with swearing falsely. No doubt she had been 
obstinate in her method of giving her testimony, but that might 
have arisen from an honest resolution on her part not to allow her¬ 
self to be shaken. The value of her testimony must, however, be 
judged by the jury themselves. As regarded Kenneby, he must say 
that the man had been very stupid. No one who had heard him 
would accuse him for a moment of having intended to swear falsely, 
but the jury might perhaps think that the testimony of such a 
man could not be taken as having much value with reference to 
circumstances which happened more than twenty years since. 

The charge took over two hours, but the substance of it has been 
stated. Then the jury retired to consider their verdict, and the 
judge, and the barristers, and some other jury proceeded to the 
business of some other and less important trial. Lady Mason and 
Mrs. Orme sat for a while in their seats—perhaps for a space of 
twenty minutes—and then, as the jury did not at once return into 
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court, they retired to the sitting-room in which they had first been 
placed. Here Mr. Aram accompanied them, and here they were of 
course met by Peregrine Orme. 

‘ His lordship’s charge was very good—very good, indeed,’ said 
Mr. Aram. 

4 Was it ?’ asked Peregrine. 

‘ And very much in our favour,’ continued the attorney. 

‘ You think then,’ said Mrs. Orme, looking up into his face, ‘ you 

think that-’ But she did not know how to go on with her 

question. 

‘ Yes, I do. I think we shall have a verdict; I do, indeed. I 
would not say so before Lady Mason if my opinion was not very 
strong. The jury may disagree. That is not improbable. But I 
cannot anticipate that the verdict will be against us.’ 

There was some comfort in this; but how wretched was the 
nature of the comfort! Did not the attorney, in every word which 
he spoke, declare his own conviction of his client’s guilt. Even 
Peregrine Orme could not say out boldly that he felt sure of an 
acquittal because no other verdict could be justly given. And then 
why was not Mr. Fumival there, taking his friend b}' the hand and 
congratulating her that her troubles were so nearly over? Mr. 
Fumival at this time did not come near her; and had he done so, 
what could he have said to her ?’ 

He and Sir Bichard Leatherham left the court together, and the 
latter went at once back to London without waiting to hear the 
verdict. Mr. Chaflanbrass also, and Felix Graham retired from the 
scene of their labours, and as they did so, a few words were spoken 
between them. 

4 Mr. Graham,’ said the ancient hero of the Old Bailey, ‘ yow are 
too great for this kind of work I take it. If I were 3 ^ou, I would 
keep out of it for the future.’ 

‘ I am very much of the same way of thinking, Mr. Chaflanbrass,’ 
said the other. 

4 If a man undertakes a duty, he should do it. That’s my 
opinion, though I confess it’s a little old fashioned; especially if he 
takes money for it, Mr. Graham.’ And then the old man glowered 
at him with his tierce eyes, and nodded his head and went on. 
What could Graham say to him ? His answer would have been 
ready enough had there been time or place in which to give it. 
But he had no answer ready which was fit for the crowded hall of 
the court-house, and so Mr. Chaflanbrass went on his way. He will 
now pass out of our sight, and we will say of him, that he did his 
duty well according to his lights. 

There, in that little room, sat Lady Mason and Mrs. Orme till 
late in the evening, and there, with them, remained Peregrine. 
Borne sort of refreshment was procured for them, but of the three 
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days they passed in the court, that, perhaps, was the most oppres¬ 
sive. There was no employment for them, and then the suspense 
was terrible ! That suspense became worse and worse as the hours 
went on, for it was clear that at any rate some of the jury were 
anxious to give a verdict against her. 4 They say that there’s eight 
and four/ said Mr. Aram, at one of the many visits which he made 
to them; ‘ but there’s no saying how true that may be.’ 

‘ Eight and four!’ said Peregrine. 

4 Eight to acquit, and four for guilty/ said Aram. 4 If so, we’re 
safe, at any rate, till the next assizes.’ 

But it was not fated that Lady Mason should be sent away from 
the court in doubt. At eight o’clock Mr. Aram came to them, hot 
with haste, and told them that the jury had sent for the judge. The 
judge had gone home to his dinner, but would return to court at 
once when he heard that the juiy had agreed. 

‘ And must we go into court again ?’ said Mrs. Orme. 

4 Lady Mason must do so/ 

‘ Then of course I shall go with her. Are you ready now, dear ?’ 

Lady Mason was unable to speak, but she signified that she was 
ready, and then they went into court. The jury were already in 
the box, and as the two ladies took their seats, the judge entered. 
But few of the gas-lights were lit, so that they in the court could 
hardly see each other, and the remaining ceremony did not take 
five minutes. 

‘ Not guilty, my lord/ said the foreman. Then the verdict was 
recorded, and the judge went back to his dinner. Joseph Mason and 
Dockwrath were present and heard the verdict. I will leave the reader 
to imagine with what an appetite they returned to their chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

I LOVE HER STILL. 

It was all over now, and as Lucius had said to his mother, there 
was nothing left for them but to go and hide themselves. The 
verdict had reached him before his mother’s return, and on the 
moment of his hearing it he sat down and commenced the following 
letter to Mr. Pumival:— 

* Orley Farm, March —, IS—. 

* Dear Sir, 

4 I beg to thank you, in my mother’s name, for your great 
exertions in the late trial. I must acknowledge that I have been 
wrong in thinking that you gave her bad advice, and am now con¬ 
vinced that you acted with the best judgment on her behalf. May I 
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beg that you will add to your great kindness by inducing the gen¬ 
tlemen who undertook the management of the case as my mother’s 
attorneys to let me know as soon as possible in what sum I am 
indebted to them ? 

‘ I believe I need trouble you with no preamble as to my reasons 
when I tell you that I have resolved to abandon immediately any 
title that I may have to the possession of Orley Farm, and to make 
* over tlie property at once, in any way that may be most efficacious, 
to my half-brother, Mr. Joseph Mason, of GrobyPark. 1 so strongly 
feel the necessity of doing this at once, without even a day’s delay, 
that I shall take my mother to lodgings in London to-morrow, and 
shall then decide on what steps it may be best that we shall take. 
My mother will be in possession of about 200/. a year, subject to 
such deduction as the cost of the trial may make from it. 

‘ I hope that you will not think that I intrude upon you too far 
when I ask you to communicate with my brother’s lawyers on the 
subject of this surrender. I do not know how else to do it; and of 
course you will understand that I wish to screen my mother’s name 
as much as may be in my power with due regard to honesty. I 
hope I need not insist on the fact,—for it is a fact,—that nothing will 
change my purpose as to this. If I cannot have it done through 
you, I must myself go to Mr. Pound. I am, moreover, aware that 
in accordance with strict justice my brother should have upon me a 
claim for the proceeds of the estate since the date of our father’s 
death. If he wishes it I will give him such claim, making myself 
his debtor by any form that may be legal. He must, however, in 
such case be made to understand that his claim will be against 
a beggar; but, nevertheless, it may suit his views to have such a 
claim upon me. I cannot think that, under the circumstances, I 
should be justified in calling on my mother to surrender her small 
income; but should you be of a different opinion, it shall be done. 

‘ I write thus to you at once as I think that not a day should be 
lost. I will trouble you with another line from London, to let you 
know what is our immediate address. 

6 Pray believe me to be 

‘ Yours, faithfully and obliged, 
‘Lucius Mason. 

‘ T. Furnival, Esq., 

‘ Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ 

As soon as he had completed this letter, which was sufficiently 
good for its purpose, and clearly explained what was the writer’s 
will on the subject of it, he wrote another, which I do not think was 
equally efficacious. The second was addressed to Miss Furnival, 
and being a love letter, was not so much within the scope of the 
writer’s peculiar powers. 
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4 Dearest Sophia, 

4 1 hardly know how to address you ; or what I should tell 
you or what conceal. Were we together, and was that promise re¬ 
newed which you once gave me, I should tell you allbut this I 
cannot do by letter. My mother’s trial is over, and she is acquitted; 
but that which I have learned during the trial has made me feel 
that I am bound to relinquish to my brother-in-law all my title to 
Orley Farm, and I have already taken the first steps towards doing 
so. Yes, Sophia, I am now a beggar on the face of the world. I 
have nothing belonging to me, save those powers of mind and body 
which God has given me; and I am, moreover, a man oppressed 
with a terribly heavy load of grief. For some short time I must 
hide myself with my mother; and then, when I shall have been 
able to brace my mind to work, I shall go forth and labour in what¬ 
ever field may be open to me. 

* But before I go, Sophia, I wish to say a word of farewell to 
you, that I may understand on what terms we part. Of course I 
make no claim. I am aware that that which I now tell you must 
be held as giving you a valid excuse for breaking any contract that 
there may have been between us. But, nevertheless, I have hope. 
That I love you very dearly I need hardly now say; and I still 
venture to think that the time may come when I shall again prove 
myself to be worthy of your hand. If you have ever loved me you 
cannot cease to do so merely because I am unfortunate; and if you 
love me still, perhaps you will consent to wait. If you will do so,— 
if you will say that I am rich in that respect,—I shall go to my 
banishment not altogether a downcast man. 

4 May I say that I am still your own 

‘Lucius Mason?’ 

No; he decidedly might not say so. But as the letter was not 
yet finished when his mother and Mrs. Orme returned, I will not 
anticipate matters by giving Miss Fumival’s reply. 

Mrs. Orme came back that night to Orley Farm, but without the 
intention of remaining there. Her task was over, and it would be 
well that she should return to the Cleeve. Her task was over; and 
as the hour must come in which she should leave the mother in the 
hands of her son, the present hour would be as good as any. 

They again went together to the room which they had shared for 
the last night or two, and there they parted. They had not been 
there long when the sound of wheels was heard on the gravel, and 
Mrs. Orme got up from her seat. 4 There is Peregrine with the 
carriage,’ said she. 

4 And you are going?* said Lady Mason. 

4 If I could do you good, I would stay,’ said Mrs. Orme. 
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‘ No, no; of course you must go. Oh, my darling, oh, my friend, 
and she threw herself into the other’s arms. 

4 Of course I will write to you,’ said Mrs. Orme. 1 1 will do sc 
regularly.* 

‘ May God bless you for over. But it is needless to ask for 
blessings on such as you. You are blessed.’ 

4 And you too;—if you will turn to Him you will be blessed.’ 

4 Ah me. Well, I can try now. I feel that I can at any rate 
try.’ 

4 And none who try ever fail. And now, dear, good-bye.’ 

4 Good-bye, my angel. But, Mrs. Orme, I have one word I must 
first say; a message that I must send to him. Tell him this, that 
never in my life have I loved any man as well as I have loved him 
and as I do love him. That on my knees I beg his pardon for the 
wrong I have done him.* 

4 But he knows how great has been your goodness to him.’ 

4 When the time came I was not quite a devil to drag him down 
with me to utter destruction!’ 

‘ He will always remember what was your conduct then.* 

4 But tell him, that though I loved him, and though I loved you 
with all my heart,—with all my heart, I knew through it all, as I 
know now, that I was not a fitting friend for him or you. No; 
do not interrupt me, I al ways knew it; and though it was so sweet 
to me to see your faces, I would have kept away; but that he would 
not have it. I came to him to assist me because he was great and 
strong, and he took me to his bosom with his kindness, till I 
destroyed his strength; though his greatness nothing can destroy.’ 

4 No, no ; he does not think that you have injured him.’ 

4 But tell him what I say; and tell him that a poor bruised, 
broken creature, who knows at least her own vileness, will pray for 
him night and morning. And now good-bye. Of my heart towards 
you I cannot speak.’ 

4 Good-bye then, and, Lady Mason, never despair. There is 
always room for hope ; and where there is hope there need not be 
unhappiness.’ 

Then they parted, and Mrs. Orme went down to her son. 

4 Mother, the carriage is here,’ he said. 

4 Yes, I heard it. Where is Lucius ? Good-bye, Mr. Mason.’ 

4 God bless you, Mrs. Orme. Believe me I know how good you 
have been to us.’ 

As she gave him her hand, she spoke a few words to him. 4 My 
last request to you, Mr. Mason, is to beg that you will be tender to 
your mother.’ 

4 I will do my best, Mi’s. Orme.’ 

4 All her sufferings and your own, have come from her great love 
for you.’ 
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‘ That I know and feel, but had her ambition for me been less it 
would have been better for both of us.’ And there he stood 
bare-headed at the door while Peregrine Orme handed his mother 
into the carriage. Thus Mrs. Orme took her last leave of Orley 
Farm, and was parted from the woman she had loved with so much 
truth and befriended with so much loyalty. 

Very few words were spoken in the carriage between Peregrine 
and his mother while they were being taken back through Ham worth 
to the Cleeve. To Peregrine the whole matter was unintelligible. 
He knew that the verdict had been in favour of Lady Mason, and 
yet there had been no signs of joy at Orley Farm, or even of con¬ 
tentment. He had heard also from Lucius, while they had been 
together for a few minutes, that Orley Farm was to be given up. 

‘ You’ll let it I suppose,’ Peregrine had asked. 

‘ It will not be mine to let. It will belong to my brother,’ 
Lucius had answered. Then Peregrine had asked no further 
question ; nor had Lucius offered any further information. 

But his mother, as he knew, was worn out with the work she had 
done, and at the present moment he felt that the subject was one 
which would hardly bear questions. So he sat by her side in 
silence; and before the carriage had reached the Cleeve his mind 
had turned away from the cares and sorrows of Lady Mason, and 
was once more at Honingsby. After all, as he said to himself, 
who could be worse off than he was. He had nothing to hope. 

They found Sir Peregrine standing in the hall to receive them, 
and Mrs. Orme, though she had been absent only three days, could 
not but perceive the havoc which this trial had made upon him. 
It was not that the sufferings of those three days had broken him 
down, but that now, after that short absence, she was able to 
perceive how great had been upon him the effect of his previous 
sufferings. He had never held up his head since the day on which 
Lady Mason had made to him her first confession. Up to that time 
he had stood erect, and though as he walked his steps had shown 
that he was no longer young, he had walked with a certain air 
of strength and manly bearing. Till Lady Mason had come to 
the Cleeve no one would have said that Sir Peregrine looked as 
though his energy and life had passed away. But now, as he put 
his arm round his daughter’s waist, and stooped down to kiss her 
cheek, he was a worn-out, tottering old man. 

During these three days he had lived almost altogether alone, and 
had been ashamed to show to those around him the intense interest 
which he felt in the result of the trial. His grandson had on each 
day breakfasted alone, and had left the house before his grandfather 
was out of his room ; and on each evening he had returned late,— 
as he now returned with his mother,—and had dined alone. Then 
he had sat with his grandfather for an hour or two, and had been 
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constrained to talk over tlie events of the day without being allowed 
to ask Sir Peregrine's opinion as to Lady Mason’s innocence or to 
express his own. These three days had been dreadful to Sir Pere¬ 
grine. He had not left the house, but had crept about from room to 
room, ever and again taking up some book or paper and putting it 
down unread, as his mind reverted to the one subject which now 
for him bore any interest. On the second of these three days a 
note had been brought to him from his old friend Lord Alston. 
‘ Dear Orme,’ the note had run, ‘ I am not quite happy as I think of 
the manner in which we parted the other day. If I offended in any 
degree, I send this as a peacemaker, and beg to shake your hand 
heartily. Let me have a line from you to say that it is all right 
between us. Neither you nor I can afford to lose an old friend at 
our time of life. Yours always, Alston.’ But Sir Peregrine had 
not answered it. Lord Alston’s servant had been dismissed with a 
promise that an answer should be sent, but at the end of the three 
days it had not yet been written. His mind indeed was still sore 
towards Lord Alston. The counsel which his old friend had given 
him was good and true, but it had been neglected, and its very 
truth and excellence now made the remembrance of it unpalatable. 
He had, nevertheless, intended to write; but the idea of such exer¬ 
tion from hour to hour had become more distressing to him. 

He had of course heard of Lady Mason’s acquittal; and indeed 
tidings of the decision to which the jury had come went through 
the country very quickly. There is a telegraphic wire for such 
tidings which has been very long in use, and which, though always 
used, is as yet but very little understood. How is it that informa¬ 
tion will spread itself quicker than men can travel, and make its 
way like water into all parts of the world ? It was known all 
through the country that night that Lady Mason was acquitted; and 
before the next night it was as well known that she had acknow¬ 
ledged her guilt by giving up the property. 

Little could be said as to the trial while Peregrine remained in 
the room with his mother and his grandfather; but this he had the 
tact to perceive, and soon left them together. * I shall see you, 
mother, up stairs before you go to bed,’ he said as he sauntered out. 

4 But you must not keep her up,’ said his grandfather. 4 Be- 
member all that she has gone through.’ With this injunction he 
went off, and as he sat alone in his mother’s room he tried to come 
to some resolution as to Noningsby. He knew he had no ground 
for hope;—no chance, as he would have called it. And if so, 
would it not be better that he should take himself off? Neverthe¬ 
less he would go to Noningsby once more. He would not be such 
a coward but that he would wish her good-bye before he went, and 
hear the end of it all from her own lips. 

When he had left the room Lady Mason’s last message was given 
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to Sir Peregrine. 4 Poor soul, poor soul!’ he said, as Mrs. Orrue 
began her story. 4 Her son knows it all then now.’ 

‘ I told him last night,—with her consent; so that he should not 
go into the court to-day. It would have been very bad, you know r , 
if they had—found her guilty.’ 

4 Yes, yes; very bad—very bad indeed. Poor creature! And so 
you told him. How did he bear it ?’ 

4 On the whole, well. At first he would not believe me.’ 

4 As for me, I could not have done it. I could not have told him.’ 

4 Yes, sir, you would ;—you would, if it had been required of you.* 

4 I think it would have killed me. But a woman can do things 
for which a man’s courage would never be sufficient. And he bore 
it manfully.’ 

4 He was very stern.’ 

4 Yes;—and he will be stem. Poor soul!—I pity her from my 
very heart. But he will not desert her; he will do his duty by her.* 

4 I am sure he will. In that respect he is a good young man.’ 

4 Yes, my dear. He is one of those who seem by nature created 
to bear adversity. No trouble or sorrow would I think crush him. 
But had prosperity come to him, it would have made him odious to 
all around him. You were not present when they met ?’ 

4 No—I thought it better to leave them.’ 

4 Yes, yes. And he will give up the place at once.’ 

4 To-morrow he will do so. In that at any rate he has true spirit. 
To-morrow early they will go to London, and she I suppose will 
never see Orley Farm again.’ And then Mrs. Orme gave Sir Pere¬ 
grine that last message.— 4 1 tell you everything as she told me.’ 
Mrs. Orme said, seeing how deeply he was affected. 4 Perhaps I 
am wrong.’ 

4 No, no, no,’ he said. 

4 Coming at such a moment, her words seemed to be almost 
sacred.’ 

4 They are sacred. They shall be sacred. Poor soul, poor soul ! 3 

4 She did a great crime.’ 

4 Yes, yes.’ 

4 But if a crime can be forgiven,—can be excused on account of 
its motives-’ 

4 It cannot, my dear. Nothing can be forgiven on that ground.’ 

4 No; we know that; we all feel sure of that. But yet how can 
one help loving her ? For myself, I shall love her always.’ 

4 And I also love her.’ And then the old man made his confession. 

4 1 loved her well;—better than I had ever thought to love any one 
again, but you and Perry. I loved her very dearly, and felt that I 
should have been proud to have called her my wife. How beautiful 
she was in her sorrow, when we thought that her life had been 
pure and good!’ 
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4 And it had been good,—for many years past.* 

4 No ; for the stolen property was still there. But yet how 
graceful she was, and how well her sorrows sat upon her ! What 
might she not have done had the world used her more kindly, and 
not sent in her way that sore temptation ! She was a woman for a 
man to have loved to madness.’ 

4 And yet how little can she have known of love !’ 

4 I loved her.’ And as the old man said so he rose to his feet 
with some show of his old energy. 4 I loved her,—with ail my 
heart! It is foolish for an old man so to say; but I did love her; 
nay, I love her still. But that I knew that it would be wrong,—for 

your sake, and for Perry’s-’ And then he stopped himself, as 

though he would fain hear what she might say to him. 

4 1 es ; it is all over now,’ she said in the softest, sweetest, lowest 
voice. She knew that she was breaking down a last hope, but she 
knew also that that hope was vain. And then there was silence in 
the room for some ten minutes’ space. 

4 It is all over,’ he then said, repeating her last words. 

But you have us still,—Perry and me. Can any one love you 
better than we do ?’ And she got up and went over to him and 
stood by him, and leaned upon him. 

4 Edith, my love, since you came to my house there has been an 
angei in it watching over me. I shall know that always; and when 
I turn my face to the wall, as I soon shall, that shall be my last 
earthly thought.’ And so in tears they parted for that night. But 
the sorrow that was bringing him to his grave came from the love 
of which he had spoken. It is seldom that a young man may die 
from a broken heart; but if an old man have a heart still left to 
him, it is more fragile. 
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